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VERNACULAR: home language, as opposed to learned or official lan-
guage. If English was the vernacular as opposed to Latin and Norman
French, dialects and slang are the vernacular as opposed to academic
English.

VERSE: language with more obvious and mechanical pattern or rhythm
than prose. Historically and psychologically associated with poetry,
although the two can easily be divorced.

VICTORIAN: historically, everything pertaining to the Victorian Era,
i.e., to England under Queen Victoria (1837-1901)5 subdivided
into Early Victorian, Mid-Victorian, Late Victorian. Connotations
(unjust as usual): Philistinism, with a little more Pharisaism than
in the corresponding Bourgeois world on the Continent; and with a
special emphasis on prudishness.

VIRGILIAN, cf. Adjectives.

VOLTAIRIAN: cf. Adjectives.

VULGAR: (a) lit.: of the common people: vulgar Latin, the vulgar
tongue (in French: vulgarisation: popular science; Haute Vulgarisa-
tion: for the educated general public); (b) aggressively insensitive
and coarse (vulgar display), Kitsch $ (c) in the "Victorian" mind:
ignorance of the proper shibboleths; freedom of thought or manner:
to challenge respectability is'vulgar.

WARDOUR STREET: the street of "antique shoppes" in London;
hence: style reveling in archaisms.

WIT: quick realization, and terse expression, of a (comic) discrepancy.
Humo(u)r: wit tempered with sympathy; Sarcasm, Sarcastic Wit:
wit with sharp critical or satirical intent; Sardonic adds to Sarcastic
a feeling of personal superiority; Cynical, Cynicism, gloats over the
realization of a discrepancy, as a confirmation of a pessimistic phi-
losophy. Irony has the same essence as wit; but, instead of denounc-
ing the discrepancy directly, it exposes it through a reductio ad
absurd-urn-,